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I, Joun, iii. 4.— Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin, transgresseth also the 
law; for sin is the transgression 
of the law. 

This declaration of the apostle 
has no special connexion with the 
context. It is a general observa- 
tion, the meaning of which is to 
be found in itself; and the truth 
of which results from the nature 
of sin, and the perfection of the 
Divine law. The last clause of the 
text assigns the reason of the first : 
as if the apostle had said, ‘ It is im- 
possible for any one to sin, without 
transgressing the law of God; be- 
cause all sin is the transgression 
of the Divine law.’ If the last 
proposition were not universal ; 
the first would not be a legitimate 
inference from it; for ifthere could 
be any sin, in any degree, which 
should not be a transgression of 
the Divine law; then one might 
sim without transgressing the law of 
God. The doctrine which lies 
upon the face of the text, is, that 
ALL SIN TRANSGRESSES THE LAW OF 
Gop. 

In the illustration of this doc- 
trine, it seems necessary, 

I. To give a general descrip- 
tion of sin. 


II. To explain the law of God. . 
And, 

III. To make it appear, that all 
sin transgresses the law of God, 
l am, 

I. To give a general description 
of sin. 

1. Sin is an evil thing. In it- 
self, it is neither good, nor indiffer- 
ent, but evil and odigus. We ac- 
cordingly read, that ‘it is an evil 
and bitter thing to sin againstGod.’ 
There are two kinds of evil, and 
two only, natural, and moral. 
Natural evil is pain or misery :— 
moral evil is sin. These two kinds 
of evil are altogether diverse in 
their nature, and ought carefully 
to be distinguished from each oth- 
er: for though moral evil tends to 
produce natural evil, and natural 
evil may be the ocgasion of moral 
evil; yet they are entirely distinct. 
The one is involuntary, therother 
voluntary; the one innocent, the 
other criminal. Natural evil is 
dreadful ; but moral evil is hateful. 
Natural evil may be the punish- 
ment of moral evil; but moral evil 
can never be; either a punishment, 
or a calamity. Natural evil can 
never be the subject of either pro- 
hibition,.er blame; but moral evil 
may be the subject of both. 

2. Sin is the property, or quali- 
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ty, of a rational creature. Sin can- 
not belong to inanimate substances, 
which have no volition, nor to irra- 
tional animals, which have no mor- 
al discernment. No creature is 
capable of being a sinner, who is 
not endued with reason, volition, 
and moral discernment. Moral 
agents only, can be guilty of moral 
evil; and these, so far as we know, 
are only men, and angels. 

3. Sin is offensive to God. He 
calls it ‘the abominable thing, 
which his soul hates? Indeed, sin 
is the only thing in the universe, 
which strictly and properly speak- 
ing, God does hate. He takes no 
pleasure in natural evil; but he is 
not offended with it. None, but 
the workers of iniquity, are the 
objects of his hatred ; none but the 
wicked, of his anger. Hence, 

4. Sin exposes those who are 
guilty of it, to naturalevil. There 
is both a natural and penal connex- 
ion, between natural and moral 
evil, between sin and suffering.— 
Sin naturally tends to render both 
the subjects, and the objects of it, 
miserable, and is ever deserving of 
punishment. Such is a general 
and brief description of sin. I am, 

If. To explain the law of God. 

The law of God is the great rule 
of duty, which he has prescribed 
to all his rational creatures. It is 
fit and proper, «hat He, as the infi- 
nitely wise, powerful and benevo- 
lent Creator and Preserver of the 
universe, should act as the sove- 
reign and moral Governor of all 
the beings, whom he has made ca- 
pable of moral government. In this 
capacity He represents Himself as 
acting. He gives a law, and one 
and the same law, to all his ration- 
al creatures. This law is promul- 
gated, or made known to the sub- 
jects of it, in different ways ; which 
is the occasion of its being called 
by different appellations. It is 
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made known by the light of nature, 
or the dictates of conscience ; and 
then it is called natural law, or the 
law of nature. Thus it is made 
known to all, ‘who are destitute of 
Divine revelation ; ‘ These, having 
not the law (the written law) are a 
law unto themselves, their con- 
science also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile ac- 
cusing or else excusing one anoth- 
er.” The Divine law is made 
known to. men by special Divine 
revelation; and then it is called 
the moral law, to distingush it from 
the ceremonial and municipal laws 
given to Israel by the hand of Mo- 
ses. But, however the Divine 
law may be promulgated, or by 
whatever names it may be called, 
it is always one and the same; be- 
cause God is immutable, and ration- 
al creatures always possess the same 
moral powers, and sustain the same 
relation to their Creator, and to ene 
another. Hence it may be observed, 

1, The Divine law is founded in 
the nature and relations of things. 
It is not arbitrary, or the result of 
the Divine will merely. God re- 
quires and forbids certain things in 
his. law, not merely because He 
will; but because it is fit, and 
right, and proper, that He should 
issue such requirements and pro- 
hibitions. Rational beings would 
be under moral obligation to do, as 
the Divine law directs, if no such 
law had been enacted. 

2. The Divine law has a penal- 
ty. Every law consists of two 
parts, precept and penalty. Di- 
vest any law, human or Divine, of 
its penalty ; and it is reduced, at 
once, to mere. advice. The very 
term, law, implies that it has a 
binding force, which it could not 
have without a penalty. Every 
law displays the authority of the 
Legislator, and his power, and dis- 
position to punish transgressors. 
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3. The Divine law is perfect.— 
This follows from the character of 
the Lawgiver. Any supposed im- 
perfection inthe Divine law, would 
imply. imperfection in Him. who 
enacted it. ‘ But, as for God, his 
intelligence, and goodness, and 
work, are perfect.’ ‘The law of 
the Lord is perfect. The com- 
mandment is holy, and just, and 
good.”” The Divine law is perfect, 
both as to its precept, and its pen- 
alty. -It requires all that rational 
creatures ought to be and do, and 
no more; and threatens transgres- 
sors with as much natural evil as 
they deserve, and no more. Such 
is the law, which all intelligent 
creatures are ufider to God. 

The way is now prepared, 

ILI. To make it appear, that all 
sin transgresses the Divine law. 

1, This follows from what has 
been advanced respecting the nat- 
ure of sin, and the requirements 
of the law of God. Sin is evil in 
itself; but the Divine law requires 


what is good in itself, and forbids 


what is evil. The law of God re- 
quires moral agents to be as good 
and to do as much good, as they 
ought ; which isto be as good, as 
they have capacity to be, and to 
do as much good, as they havé 
power to do. It is impossible, 
therefore, for either men, or an- 
gels, to do any thing, either more 
or less, than the Divine law re- 
quires, without transgressing it.— 
As the law requires the whole duty 
of rational creatures; they must 
either obey, or transgress it, in all 
they do. But they cannot sin by 
obeying the law ; and therefore all 
their sins transgress it. 

On the other hand, the Divine 
law virtually forbids every thing, 
that is wrong and evil in itself, as 
all sin must be; and therefore eve- 
ry sin is necessarily a transgression 


of the law. This result of reason 
is Confirmed by scripture. For, 

2. Itis expressly asserted in our 
text, and more or less explicitly in 
other passages, that all sin trans- 
gresses the Divine law. ‘“ Who- 
soever committeth sin transgress- 
eth also the law.” Addressing 
the Supreme Legislator, the Psalm- 
ist says, “Thy commandment is 
exceeding broad.” This implies, 
that the commandment, or law of 
God, extends to all the affections 
and actions of men, and compre- 
hends their whole duty, so as to 
leave no room to sin, without trans- 
gressing it. Similar is the import 
of the apostle’s declaration, “The 
law is holy, and the commandment 
holy, and just, and good.” Such 
a law must require all that men 
ought to do, and forbid all that 
they ought not to do ; so that when- 
ever they are holy, they obey it, 
and whenever they sin, they trans- 
gress it. But, the words of the 
apostle, Rom. iii. 20, are decisive, 
“By the law is the knowledge of 
sin.” This clearly implies, that 
the law forbids all sin ; for if there 
were any sin, which the law does 
not forbid, the knowledge of that 
sin could not be obtained by the 
law. But, if the law forbids all 
sin; then all sin must be a trans- 
gression of it. 

Thus it appears from the nature 
of sin and the requirements of the 
Divine law, as well as from plain 
and express declarations of sacred 
scripture, that all sin transgresses 
the law of God. 

From this sentiment, so -une- 
quivocally taught in the text, seve- 
ral important INFERENCEs and se- 
rious REFLECTIONS result, which 
now claim our candid attention. — 

I. It may be inferred, that sin 
can never consist, either in whole, 
or in part, in a mere want of holi- 
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ness. The Assembly of Divines 
say, in their catechism, that “sin 
is any want of conformity unto, or 
transgression of, the law of God.” 
It is true, that a want of conformi- 
ty to the law of God, in a rational 
creature, implies sin in that creat- 
ure; for nothing but sin in such a 
creature, can hinder his perfect 
conformity to the requirements of 
the law. But mere want of con- 
formity, or being without that ho- 
liness which the law requires, is 
not itself sin; for all sin consists 
in the transgression of the law; 
and that which transgresses the 
law, must be something positive, 
and not negative—something which 
the law forbids, and not which the 
law overlooks. A mere want of 
holiness, is no more sin, than a 
mete want of sin, is holiness. ‘The 
brutal creation are destitute alike 
of what the law requires, and of 
what it forbids; yet they have nei- 
ther holiness, nor sin. ‘There is 
no sin in mere want: sin has a 
positive existence, as much as ho- 
linéss. As holiness is what the 
law requires, so sin is what the 
law forbids : as holiness fulfils the 
Jaw, so sin transgresses it. The 
Assembly of Divines, therefore, it 
is conceived, would have done bet- 
ter, if, in their very excellent sum- 
mary of Christian doctrine, they 
had kept strictly to the language 
of scripture ; and instead of saying, 
“Sin is any want of conformity, 
&c.” had said, ‘Sin is the trans- 
gression of the law of God.” 

IT. It may be inferred from what 
has been éaid, that, strictly and 
properly speaking, there are no 
sins of omission. There has been 
a distinction made, between sins 
of omission, and sins of commission : 
and this distinetion, it may ‘be -pre- 
sumed, léd the Assembly of Di- 
vines to define sin, as they do.— 
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But there appears to be no ground 
for this distinction, in sacred scrip- 
ture. Sin is the positive trans+ 
gression of the Dixine law, and 
never consists in mere want, or 
omission. Sin is always commit. 
ted. It is true, that sin leads 
those, who commit it, to do some 
external actions, and omit others, 
which holiness would lead them to 
omit, on the one hand, and do, on 
the other. But, whether one does 
what ought not to be done, or 
leaves undone what ought to be 
done; in either case, his sin con- 
sists in the positively evil affections 
of his heart and volitions of his 
will, which transgress the law of 


God. When we speak of sins of - 


omission, we use that figure of 
speech, which applies the name of 
the effect to the cause ; as when we 
speak of sins of ignorance. This 
figurative and improper mode of 
speaking, is justifiable, when used 
in such.a connexion, or with such 
explanations, as to be understood ; 
but should ever be avoided, when 
it would seem to convey the idea, 
that ‘sin is, sometimes, & negative 
thing,’ and not always a positive 
transgression ofthe law. Sin, in 
every instance, and every degree, 
is the transgression of the law.— 
And hence, 

Il]. It may be inferred, that sin, 
as well as holiness, has a positive 
cause. If sin does not consist in 
mere want and omission; if it has 
a positive existence, being the 
trausgression of the law; then it 
must necessarily have an efficient 
cause. No principle js more self- 
evident, or more universally ac- 
knowledged, than this, that -what+ 
ever exists, has an adequate, ‘pro- 
ducing cause of its existence. It 
is only on this principle, that we 
can demonstrate the being of the 
First Cause of all things. 
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If it were rational and scriptural, 
to suppose that sin is a negation, 
arising from the withdrawment of 
holiness ; it might still be question- 
ed, whether it would not need a 
positive cause. Darkness, arising 
from the withdrawment of light, 
er cold, arising from the withdraw- 
ment of heat, requires an efficient 
cause of such withdrawment. — 
Every change, either in the natur- 
al or moral world, is produced by 
some adequate, efficient cause. 

But, as all sin is a positive trans- 
gression of the Divine law ; it must 
necessarily have a positive, effic- 
ient cause of its existence ; wheth- 
er we suppose that cause to be a 
self-determining power in creat- 
ures, as Arminians dream, or the 
agency of the Creator, as Calvin- 
ists argue from reason and sacred 
scripture. 

IV. From what has been said, 
we may learn, in what sin consists. 
If sin is the transgression of the 
Jaw; then it must consist in that 
which is opposite to what the law 
requires, or in that which the law 
forbids. What, then, does the law 
of God require? An answer is‘con- 
tained in the ten commandments, 
which are thus summed up by the 
Divine Teacher, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 


‘ strength—and thy neighbour as 


thyself.” Sach supreme love to 
God, and disinterested Jove to men, 
fulfil the law of God. The oppo- 
site of this, is selfishness. All sin, 
then, consists in selfish affections 
and exercises. Selfishness is the 
root of moral evil, from which all 
manner of vices and crimes ger- 
minate. External actions are the 
fruits, effects and evidences of sin ; 
but sin stself consists in the selfish 
affections of the heart and selfish 
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volitions of the will. This is the 
evil treasure, from which evil men 
bring forth evil things : this is the 
corrupt heart, from which proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, &c.: this 
is the carnal mind, which i is epmi- 
ty against God. 

V. It may be inferred from whee 
has been said, that there can be no 
sin, but actual sm. Some have 
made a distinction between actual 
and original sm. But this appears 
to be a distinction without a differ- 
ence. Sin, let men call it by what 
names they will, is ‘the transgres- 
sion of the law,” has a positive na- 
ture, and consists in selfish affec- 
tions, and volitions. Though sin 
may be acted out, in various ways; 
yet its nature is always precisely 
the same. There is but one kind 
of holiness, and one kind of sin.— 
It is owing to various circumstances 
of mental capacity, bodily strength, 
external temptation and restraivt, 
and not to any diversity in the na- 
ture of sin itself, that it is'some- 
times acted out, ard. at other times 
concealed in the heart, and that it 
is exhibited to human view in such 
various forms of vice and crime.— 
The flesh is always the same, how- 
ever diversified its works. if one 
sin is actual, soare all sins; for 
they are all transgressions of the 
law of God, being opposite to that 
love which the law requires,and con- 
sisting in selfish voluntary exercises. 

The sin of Adam, in eating the 
forbidden fruit, may be called erig- 
inal; not because it was the first 
sin, for it was not; nor - because it 
was Jess actual than others, for it 
was not; but because #t was thet 
sin, which, accordipg to the Di- 
vine constitution, originated, or 
rendered certain, ‘the smfulness ef 
all the descendantsofthe first: man, 
who was-appointed the public _— 


of hhis race. 
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VI. It may be inferred from what 
has been said, that all mankind 
commit actual sin from their birth. 
Ifall men are sinners from their 
birth; then they all commit actual 
sin from their birth; for there is 
no other kind of sin. That all 
mankind become sinners, few will 
deny. And if they are not sin- 
ners from the commencement of 
their rational existence, who will 
undertake to tell when they be- 
came so? The sucred writers, 
however, assert, that men came in- 
to the world sinners. ‘ Man is 
born as the wild ass’s colt—'The 
wicked are estranged from the 
womb; they go astray, as soon as 
they be born—I was shapen in in- 
iquity ; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me—That which is born 
of the flesh, is flesh.” Passages 
of this sort, with which the scrip- 
tures abound, prove that mankind 
come into the world sinners. As 
men possess, at their birth, all the 
faculties, in a degree, which they 
ever have; sO no one can recol- 
lect the time, when he began to 
feel selfish affections. And all who 
measure the actions of men by the 
law of love, must admit, that noth- 
ing has ever appeared in the con- 
duct of children, inconsistent with 
the inspired declaration, that “ the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth.” 1 

VIL. It follows from what. has 
been said, that no one can be to 
blame and deserving of punish- 
ment, for the sins of another. It 
must be obvious, that before one 
can be to blame and deserving of 
punishment for the sins of another, 
those sins must, by some means, 
become fis. But, as all sin is the 
transgression of the law, no one 
can have any sin, @xcept by com- 
mitting it. “Unless there can be 
some means found, by which one 
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may actually commit the sins of an- 
other ; it is plain, that no one can 
be guilty of the sins of another.— 
But to suppose that one may be 
made to commit the sins of anoth- 
er, is as absurd, as to suppose that 
one person should become another 
person. Sin and guilt are exclu- 
sively personal, and can never be 
transferred from one to another.— 
“The son shall not bear the in- 
iquity of the father, nor the father 
the iniquity of the son. The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.’ No one 
is to blame, or will ever be pun- 
ished for the sins of his parents, 
of more remote ancestors. As 
Adam aloue committed original 
sin; so he alone is guilty of it. 
VIII. It may be inferred from 
what has been said, that there can 
be no sin in any supposed princi- 
ple, or taste, which is antecedent 
to voluntary exercises, and the 
source of them. If there be such 
a principle, or taste, which wants 
evidence ; it must, by the suppo- 
sition, be of a dormant, inactive 
nature, and totally destitute of all 
affection and volition. Such a 
supposed principle or taste, there- 
fore, cannot be a transgression of 
the Divine law, which requires 
nothing but disinterested love, and 
forbids nothing but selfishness.— 
That love, which fulfils the law, is, 
in all its branches and modifica- 
tions, a free, voluntary exercise; 
and that selfishness, which trans- 
gresses the law, is, in all its 
branches and modifications, a free, 
voluntary exercise. Sin, there- 
fore, which is ever the tranegres- 
sion of the law, can consist neither 
in a supposed dormant principle 
or taste, which precedes, nor. in 
external motionsand actions,which 
follow, the affections of the heart 
and the volitions of the will. 
absurd and unscriptural to suppose, 
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that either holiness or sin should 
consist in any thing aside from 
free voluntary exercises, which 
alone are the subjects of command 
and prohibition, of reward and 
punishment. ‘ 

IX. This subject teaches us 
how one may obtain .a knowledge 
of his sin. This is an important 
branch of self-knowledge, indis- 
pensable to genuine conviction and 
true repentance. Now, as sin is 
the actual transgression of the law, 
it must be evident, that one cannot 
obtain a knowledge of his sin, ei- 
ther by examining any dormant 
principle; which precedes it, or 
any overt actions, which follow it. 
But the only way, in which one 
can obtain a knowledge of his sin, 
is, to acquaint himself with the re- 
quirements of the divine law, and 
with the affections and exercises of 
his heart and will. By comparing 
these, one may determine, both in 
what his sin-consists, and when he 
is guilty of it. Accordingly, the 
the apostle says, ‘‘ By the law is 
the knowledge of sio. I was alive 
without the law once; but when 

‘the commandment came, sin re- 
vived, and I died.” Without a 
knowledge of the Divine law, and 
the application of it to their free, 
voluntary exercises, men are so 
far from being true penitents, that 
they are not so much as conyinced 
sinners. And hence we may see 
the utility of preaching the law, 
and how it is a schoolmaster to 
lead sinners to Christ. 

X. This subject shows us, that 
mankind stand condemned before 
God, for all their sins. The law of 
God is perfectly holy, just and 
good. All sin consists in selfish 
affections and exercises, which 


transgress the law, and is, there- 
fore, criminal, and inexcusable.— 
So long as it remains true, that 
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“sin is the transgression of the 
law,” it will remain equally true, 
that men “ have no cloak for their 
sins.” ; . 
Let saints, then, depart from all 
iniquity. They may not plead 
their frailty, weakness and depend- 
ence, in extenuation of their moral 
imperfection, which transgresses 
that perfect law, which it is their 
duty to fulfil. They ought never 
to justify, but condemn themselves, 
when destitute of that love, which 
the law dematids. Let them, there- 
fore, ever keep themselves in the 
love of God. 

And let sinners immediately 
‘confess and forsake their sins.’ 
Their sins are actual and inexcus- 
able, and justly expose them to the 
wrath of God. If they remain ig- 
norant oftheir sins, with the Divine 
law before them; it is owing to 
criminal stupidity. If they justify 
their transgressions ; it is because - 
they are perverse. If they refuse 
to repent and turn to God, they 
must perish: For, “ He that cov- 
ereth his sins, shall not prosper ; 
but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them, shall find mercy.”—Amen. 

— 
For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 

A LETTER TO A FRIEND, ON THE 
NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS OFA 
USEFUL PREACHER, IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 7 


Dear Friend.—To support the 
ministry of the gospel, is a primary 
object of life ; because it so deep- 
ly affects our immortal interests.— 
When our Lord sent out his disci- 
ples, he said unto them, “ He that 
receiveth you, receiveth me, and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me.” 
Hence the duty of maintaining the 
preaching ofthe word, is unspeak- 
ably interesting and important.— 
Good preaching is one of the great- 
est favors we can enjoy this side 
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the grave, and the most important 
trust which can be committed to 
our hands. . Since the scriptures 
recognize it as the appointed 
mens of saving those who believe, 
all those who expect or hope to be 
saved, should prize it accordingly. 

As you have desired me to ex- 
press to you my views relative to 
your duty on the subject of endeav- 
ouring to obtain and support the 
“preaching of the word,” in the 
society of which you are a mem- 
ber, and particularly to mention the 
primary qualifications of a useful 
preacher at this period, I will now 
endeavour to comply with your re- 
quest according to the best of my 
ability. To live without any 
preaching for a season, as some of 
your neighbours have suggested, 
in order to create a more general 
and strong desire for it, has been 
found, by experience, to be the 
means of running out religious 
societies, and running down re- 
ligious institutions. It is like 
practising idleness, and intemper- 
ance, in order to increase a dispo- 
sition for industry and temperance. 
Where there is no _ preaching 
maintained, there is generally |lit- 
tle respect to the Sabbath, and lit- 
tle or no zeal to support religious 
institutions. It has always been 
found to be difficult to maintain 
good laws and regulations in a par- 
ish, without the aid of the sanctua- 
ry. And every reason, why the 
preaching of the gospel is interest- 
ing and important, is an equal rea- 
son why the most able, instructive, 
and faithful preaching should be 
maintained. 

Here, then, I will remark, that 
we ought to endeavour to obtain 
and support a minister, whose 
preaching begins and ends with 
God. A frequent and correct ex- 
hibition of the divine character, 
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evety one ought to know, is the 
important thing in preaching the 
gospel. It has always been the 
primary means of effecting and 
proinoting the conviction, conver- 
sion and sanctification of all those, 
who have been transformed into 
the image of Christ. ‘“ But we 
all,” says an apostle, “with open 
face, beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed in- 
to the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the spirit of the 
Lord.” The leading truths res- 
pecting God, have ever been known 
to be the principal nutriment of 
gracious affections, and the only 
effectual means of restraining and 
subduing the obstinate ‘hearts of 
sinners. To use the language of 
a late writer, “The perfection of 
his character, decrees and con- 
duct, isthe foundation of the affec- 
tion aud confidence, the submission 
and ‘obedience, which God de- 
mands and deserves from his ta- 
tions! creatures. They are the 
safety, glory and happiness of the 
universe. The first and supreme 
object of attention and affection to 


every rational creature in heaven’ 


or in hell, will forever be the eter- 
nal and self-existent Jehovah.”— 
And as he is emphatically the be- 
ing “with whom we have to do,” 
and in whose hands we shall forev- 
er be ; itis of primary importance 
to every person, that he should be- 
come early and intimately acquaint- 
ed with the true character, feel- 
ings, and ultimate design of God. 
Every person of common sénse 
knows this; and however unwil- 
ling any persons may be to see God 
as he is, all must forever contemn 
and bewail that preaching, which 
caused “the Holy One of Israel'to 
cease from before them. 

We should endeavour to obtain 
and support a preacher, who'will 
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give a frequent atid corredt exhi- 
bition of the charucter of man. 
To set haman nature im a clear 
and just lizht, and detect, expose, 
and reprove the faults of all classes 
of men, next to the true exhibition 
of God, is the Hitost important busi- 
negs of preaching the gospel. In 
order to do this, the creataré men 
mist be introduced to hiniself, in 
his native dignity, importance, and 
trué glory; and in his real deceit, 
guilt dnd shame. The excellence 
and loveliness of trae obedience 
and holy zewt, and the deceitfulness 
and hoxthsomeness of false obe- 
dience and sin, must be clearly and 
frequently exhibited. The va- 
rious and almost endless modifi- 
cations of selfishness; under the 
cloak *of patriotism and religion, 
must be faithfully detected, expos- 
ed and condemned. ‘The human 
heart must be described, in all its 
deceitful changes and forms, and 
alt kinds of fraud, flattery; hypoe- 
risy, duphicity, pride, vanity, self- 
conceit, envy, revenge, evil-speak- 
ing, and their kindred vic8s, must 
be pointed out and often réproved. 
Ail the common, various and de- 
ceitful paths, thaf lead to endless 
rain, must be painted m striking 
colors, and frequently held ap to 
view; and the most cogent imo- 
tives as often presented to persuade 
matkind td walk in the one, 
straight and self-denying path to 
heaven; whieh is all that mere 
preaching the gospel can do. If 
men will turn from God and heav- 
en, and with their eyes open, go 
down to the world of wo; no hu- 
man power can stop them. The 
preacher’s business with men, is, 
to show them what they are, what 
they ought to be, and what they 
must be, in order to enjoy God and 
heaven; and then to urge the most 
proper and weighty motives and 
64 





argimeénts to pérduddé them to bé 
holy. The frequent, and able, and 
faithfa! performance of this duty, 
is a primary and rare excellence im 
the character of any préacher of 
the gospel. No other duty is so 
difficult, and self-denying. People 
de not lke to be introduced to 
themselves. They do not like to 
have their own characters and ¢6n~ 
duet exposed and justly condemn- 
ed. No knowledge is so hard to 
teach, as sél&knowlédge: None so 
much négleeted. When a trad 
mirror is held before péople, they 
mmstantly turn away front theit own 
likeness, or ¢harge the hatefal feat- 
ures to some other persoti. Ifa 
preacher tells them plainly, “ Fitou 
art the man ;” they will be greatly 
displeased, and be likely to com- 
es of injuridus personality.~ 

at d person must be mede to 
seé his own heart and corduét, 
in a true light, beforé he will 
loathe, and tarn ftom his sins.— 
No person can be flattered mito 2 
préparation for heaven. Selfish mo- 
tives and arguments will lead a 
person to do any thing and every 
thing, which does not imply trae 
holiness; but nothing more. If 
mankind will not b religious in 
view of the real tru.. respecting 
God and themselvés, all the other 
religion they can ever put on, will 
only sink thetit in guilt, shame and 
misery. And that piety which is 
occasioned by obscure and imper- 
feet views of God and themselves, 
is always weak and superficial,if not 
doubtful. There never was, and 
never can be, a more palpable ab- 
surdity, than to suppose, that’ igno- 
rance, or érror, is ‘the mothér of 
true devotion.’ If the Bible is true, 
and if common sense is true, man- 
kind are sanctified only by means 
ofthe truth. Herice, the able and 
faithful ‘preaching of the word” 
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has ever been regarded by the wise 
and good in past ages, as the fun- 
damental duty ofa minister of the 
gospel. _ The fact, that it is so 
ruuch depreciated, and supplantec 
by other things as the means of 
premoting religion, is, to every pi- 


ous and intelligent person, who- 


understands the “spirit of the 
times,” among the darkest features 
of this unstable and degenerate 
age. i 
We should endeavour to obtain 
and support a preacher, who will 
dwell the most, in his preaching, 
on the primary and fundemental 
doctrines and duties of the gospel— 
One who will place the most prom- 
inent features ofthe gospel, in the 
most constant and’ peispicuous 
light, and who is able and dispos- 
ed to select such subjects, as the 
particular state and best interests of 
his people, from time to time, re- 
quire. When people deny the 
truth of the doctrines of the Bible, 
they should be exhibited in a spec- 
ulative light. When they deny 
their utility, they need to be ex- 
hibited in a practical light. And 
when they deny both, they should 
be exhibited in both a speculative 
and practical light. When people 
complain that they do not like, or 
cannot understand any particular 
truths of the Bible; those truths 
need to be preached more. fre- 
quently and explicitly, until their 
complaints cease. When people 
are stupid and asleep, they should 
be aroused from their slumbers, by 
exhibiting the most weighty and 
important truths, realities and mo- 
tives of the gospel. When they 
are alive with Antinomianism, they 
need to be killed by the preaching 
of the Divine law. When they are 
alive'with Arminianism, they need 
to be killed by the preaching of the 
gospel, When they are elated 
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with spiritual pride, they. need to 
be introduced to themselves, and 
to the true image of Christ. When 
they are filled with false zeal, they 
need to be introduced to true 
knowledge. When they are full 
of credulity and falee charity, they 
need to be often informed of the 
existence and wiles of the infernal 
spirits, and of their astonishing in- 
fluence in the earth; and of the 
deceitfulness of the human heart, 
and of human conduct. When 
they are full of Catholicism, they 
need to be introduced to the Di- 
vine predictions respecting the in- 
troduction of the Millennium, and 
to the real signs of the times. 
When they are tinetured with 
“ Anythingarianism,” they need 
to be introduced to a mirror, that 
will give a portrait of their differ- 
ent and opposite appearances. 
When they are ignorant on relig- 
ious subjects, they need to be in- 
structed. When they are vicious, 
they needto be reproved. When 
they are slow to learn and quick 
to forge} they need to be often 
taught, and reproved with line up-. 
on line,-precept upon precept, and 
warning upon warning. When 
they appear to be novices, they 
need to be taught the first princi- 
ples of common sense, and of the 
oracles of God. To suit a subject 
to the particular state of a society, 
requires much wisdom, fidelity and 
self-denial. Mankind have never 
been disposed to complain of those 
prophets and preachers, whose 
preaching did not describe and re- 
prove their particular characters 
and vices, and destroy or weaken 
their false hopes. But they gen- 


erally complain of that preaching 
which does describe their charac- 
ter and destroy their hopes. Ahab 
knew that Elijah was faithful in 
this respect; and” hence he exe 
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claimed, when he saw him, “ Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy.” 
Here is the point, where centre 
most tem> ations, for ministers to 
neglect their duty. And just es 
important as it is for mankind to 
know themselves, so important it 
is for them to have an able and 
faithful preacher, who will keep 
the light of the first and funda- 
mental truths of the gospel con- 
stantly blaziag upon the altar. 
This light will constantly expose 
the deceit, guilt and danger of er- 
ror and sin, in all its ever-chang- 
ing forms. 

We should endeavor to obtain 
and support a preacher, who will 
habitually administer “ beatenoil.” 
It has been the sentiment of the 
church, in past ages, that the pul- 
pit is the place for a minister to 
instruct, “‘reprove, rebuke and ex- 
hort, with all long suffering and 
doctrine.” This is the place for 
a minister to perform the cardinal 
duties of his office ;_ a very impor- 
tant part of which is to describe, 
attack, and condemn the general 
and particular vices and impropri- 
eties of the community, and espe- 
cially of his own people. He is, 
by his profession, a son of thunder 
to the immoral, the hypocritical, 
the profligate and the irreligious. 
If his people die uninstructed, un- 
reproved, and unwarned of their 
danger and guilt, ‘their blood will 
be required at the watchman’s 
hand.’ It belongs to the church 
to maintain its own discipline, and 
to the minister to wait on his min- 
istry. And inorder to be and do 
what he ought, on the Sabbath, and 
other occasions for preaching the 
gospel, “ his study must be his for- 
tress.” A preacher is, by his pro- 
fession, a divine teacher. This is 
his first, his’ important business. 
And in order to instruct others, he 
must study; “for no person can 
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ever teach to others, what he “has 
not first learnt himself.” © And-as 
no preacher ought to occupy ‘the 
attention and time of a whole so- 
ciegy, with crude, unexamined and 
unmethodised opinionsand notions 
on Divine subjects ; every preach- 
er has much more to do in his 
study, than is generally supposed. 
There he ought to “ meditate on 
Divine subjects and Divine ob- 
jects—there search the ‘holy 
scriptures with diligence, rever- 
ence and humility—there watch, 
search, and learn his own heart— 
there meditate upon and realize 
the character, condition, interests 
and necessities of his own people— 
there extend his views over’the 
whole church of God—there re- 
view this world, as it has been from 
the morning of the creation, until 
the present time, and, by the light 
of Divine truth, view it as it will be 
until the morning of the millénni- 
um,. and the dissolution of the 
heavens and the.earth—there keep 
saints and sinners, angels and dev- 
ils, heaven and hell, jadgment and 
eternity, before his eyes, and: on 
his heart’’—there meditate upon 
the infinite God, and often call up- 
on him to shine into his heart, and 
give him the light of the knowledge 
of his glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ—there weep, as the prophet 
did, saying, “spare thy people, O 
Lord, and give not thy heritage to 
reproach” —there plead with the 
God of Israel, to plead and defend 
his own cause in the earth, to vin- 
dicate the honors of his word and 
name, and save from sin and death 
as many as it is consistent with his 
knowledge and goddness_ to save. 
Prayer and meditation upon Di- 
vine traths and Divire realities, 
are the means which God has de- 
signed to warm and enlarge the 
hearts of his ministering servants, 
and fill them with holy zeal in his 


beh 


cause. And it ise written, “ A wise 
man's heart instructeth hia mouth, 
andéaddeth learning to his ‘lips.” 
If a minister would excite the at- 
tention and raise the affections of 
his audience, by the fire of Divine 
truth, Divine light, and holy feel- 
ing; that fire must he first kindled 
in his study. And since Divine 
teaching is the professional and 
primary business of a minister of 
the gospel; “ he ought to know, 
and his people ought to know, that 
there is one part of his duty, which 
ought never to be yielded to any 
minor abject ; and that is, his thor- 
ough preparation far the public in- 
struction of his people.” To visit 
the sick and dying, is not ineon- 
sistent with this duty. Necessary 
exercise will not interfere with 
this duty. And since ne man ean 
bear te study with constant and 
intense application ; to make occa- 
sional visits to families aad individ- 
uals, and to receive occasional 
ones ; will not be inconsistent with 
this duty ; provided they are not 
too often, nor too long, and are 
properly conducted. But for a 
preacher, who is not divinely 
taught and in:pired, to make visit- 
ing his chief business, instead of 
his study, is a palpable absurdity, 
which would have been considered 
a cardinal defect, instead of a vir- 
tue, in any other than this superfi- 
cial, mindless age. 


We should endeavor to obtain 
and support a preacher, who is 
systematic, plain, and. instructive 
in his manner of preaching. A 
sermon ought always to havea cou- 
spicuous, definjte and important 
object ; and then a proper and defi- 
nite subject, which should be sys- 
tematically explained, in plain and 
familiar style, with great care and 
discrimination ; and then applied 
without fear or favor, as far as man 
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is cancerged. A preacher ought 
to take unwearied pains to be un- 
derstood, and to bring dqwa truth 
to the lowest capacuy. System 
adds much to the ease of being 
understood. 

We should endeavor te obtain 
and support a preacher whose eons 
dnct and preaching agree with 
each other and with thereselves. 
A preacher should present his peor 
ple with a scheme of Diyine truth, 
which agrees with the uniform 
phraseology ofseripture, with com- 
mon sense, with itself, and with 
every thing which is true and self 
evident in existence. And his 
conduct too should agree with bis - 
principles,. and with itself. This 
isa very high attainment, aod a 
very importast qualification in a 
preacher of the gospel. Ifa 
preacher’s conduct and principles 
often clash with each other, or if 
his scheme or conduct is grossly 
inconsisteat with the Bible, or with 
itself ; he will certainly lose his 
hold upon the consciences of his 
hearers, and his ministry will sink 
into contempt. It is quite as much 
as people will endure, for a minis- 
ter -to grow wiser, provided this 
changes any of his opinions. But 
for a minister to change frequently 
from better to worse, is by no. 
means admissible. 

[T’o. be concluded, ] 


“ He tha deth 
fe that offendeth in one point ig. 
wily ya 

He that disregards, despises and 
sets at naught the authority of the 
Lawgiver in one thing does it as 
freely in another, when his pleas- 
ure or interest invites. 

If a man were suspended by a 
chain of ten thousand Jinks over a 
bottomless pit, and only one of the 
links should break, he as surely 
falls and is lost as if every link were 
broken i:fto a thousand pieces. 
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For the Hopkinsian Magasine. 
@BJECTIONS AGAINST ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT ANSWERED. 
(Concluded from page 502.) 
it is gaid, that if God saves some 


The troth is, partial conduct to- 
wards others, does not consist mere- 
ly in treating them differeatly, but 
in treating them differently without 
any good reasons, Different treat- 


and destroys others, then he is un-~”¢" is never partial, when it does 


just. 

But, let me ask, to whom is he 
unjust? FEnjustice consists in vio- 
a ing the rights eof aperson. But 
- God does tiot violate the rights of 
the wicked, by punishing them ac- 
cording to their deserts. For they 
cannot, justly, claim the right of 
being treated better than they de- 
- serve. Nor does he do the non- 
elect any injustice, by saving the 
elect. He does not, in this way, 
infringe on the rights of those who 
are lost. For they have no right 
to wish the destruction of others 
en account of their own. Much 
less‘can they claim the right of be- 
ing gratified in such malicious de- 
sires. Nor does God do those who 
ure saved any injustice. He does 
not infringe on their rights ; for in- 
stead of treating them worse than 
they deserve, he treats them bet- 
ter. And this is not injustice, but 
grace. Nor does he do himself 
any injustice. For instead ofneg- 
leeting his own rights, he vind 
cates and maintains them. 

But another objection occurs. 
It is said, if God treats his crea- 
tdres differently, then he is partial, 
and a respecter of persons, 
. This. objection takes it for grant- 
ed, that partiality consists mere 
in treating persons dierent 
But this is not true in fact. 
does in fact, without the least par- 
tiality, treat his creatures very dif- 
ferently. He treated Enoch dif- 
ferently from. Cain, and Noah dif- 
ferently from the old world; and 
Lot, diTerently from the people of 
Sodom. And he has treated us 
very differently from the heathen. 


not flow from partial feelings., Par- 
tiality always overlooks the worth 
of some, and places too high a val- 
ue on others. Bat God never does 
this. Though he made a very 
wide difference between Moses and 
Pharaoh, yet it was not beeanse he 
had a partial. regard for Moses, and 
no regard for Pharaoh, But he 
regarded them beth according to 
their characters, and importance im 
the scale ef universal being. He 
made that difference hetwees them 
because he saw it was necessary 
for the greatest good. And this 
was strict impartiality For impar- 
tiality always regards thingsas they 
are, and gives up a less good for a 
greater. 

Besides, the scripture represents 
his rewarding the righteous end 
punishing the wicked; as being the 
very thing which proves that he. 
Is not a respecter of persons. 
ee thou this, O man, — 

t escape the j ut 
God ?— But, afier thy Eoin 
impenitent heart, treasurest up wa- 
to thyself wrath against the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the-right- 


eous judgment of God: Who will: 


render to every man according to 
his deeds: To-them who by pa- 
tient continuance in well doing, 
seek for glory, and: honer, and im- 
mortality; eternal life: But uwiito 
them that are contentious, and do 
not obey the truth, but ebey on- 
righteousness ;, indignation ard 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, up- 
on every soul ef mar that death: 
evjl, of the Jew, first, and also of 
the Gentile: For there is no re- 
spect of persons with God.” 

But here it will be asked, is not 
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Christ “the Saviour: ofall men ? 
and ifso, will not all men be saved ? 

I answer, there are several sen- 
ses in which Christ msy be called 
the Saviour of all nen, consistently 
with truth. 

it: He is the effectual Saviour of 
all sorts of men. Men are actual- 
ly saved by him out of every kind- 
red, tongue, people, and nation. 

2. He is the atoning Saviour of 
all men without any exception. 
He has made an atonement suffi- 
cient for the salvation of the whole 
human family. 

3. He is the offered Saviour of 
all men. He offers to save to the 
uttermost, all who will believe iu 
his name. Hence, . 

4. He is, conditionally, the Sa- 
viour of all men, He came to save 
all men only on condition of their 
repentance in the present life. We 
read, that ‘‘ He is the Saviour of 
all men, specially of those who be- 
lieve.” In those respects which 
have been mentioned, he is the Sa- 
viour of all men. But he is the 
Saviour of those who believe, in a 
special, peculiar sense. For they 
alone are redeemed by his blood. 
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facts. For if the debt of justice 
were already paid by Christ, it ix 
absard to suppose, that God would 
punish men in this life. 

The truth is, the: étonement 
could not, in the very nature of 
things, destroy the guilt and ill-de- 
sert of sinners. And, therefore, 
the debt of distributive justice can 
be paid in no other way, than by 
the full punishment. of , sinners 
themselves. The atonement was 
designed only to display the justice 
of God, that he might, be just to 
himself, and yet ‘have mercy on 
whor he will have mercy? 

Again it is said, that God c&n, 
with infinite ease, make all his 
creatures perfectly holy. And, if 
«ll men were only converted, they 
might be saved through the atone- 
ment of Christ. “ 

This objection takes it for grant- 
ed, that God always makes all his 
creatures as holy and happy as he 
has power to make. them... But 
this is not true in fact. God is as 
able to make all men perfectly holy 
and happy in this world, as he is 
to make them so in the world to 
come, 


As it is written, ‘He that believ*= | Should it be said, that God has 


eth shall be saved, but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” 

It is said, however, if'Christ has 
made an atonement for all; then 
God is under obligation to save all : 
for Christ has paid the debt of jus- 
tice, and justice has no further de- 
mands against sinners. . 

This objection supposes, 

1. That God is obliged, in jus- 
tice, to save all mankind. Hence, 

2. It supposes, that God exerci- 
ses no grace at all, in the salvation 
of those who are saved; which is 
contrary to scripture, “By grace 
are ye saved.” 

Moreover, this 
atonement is 


notion of the 
inconsistent with 


ms 


good reasons for not preventing sin 
and misery in this world. I grant 
it, and abide the consequence. _, If 
there are good reasons why sin and 
misery should exist in time, there 
may be as good reasons why they 
should exist to eternity. 

It is sometimes said, that God’s 
only object, in giving existence to 
creatures, was to proniote their 
happiness. 

But, if this were true, it would 
not prove the doctrine of universal 
salvation. For God’s regard to the 
good of his creatures collectively, 
does not in fact lead Him to make 
every individual holy and happy in 
this life; and therefore it may not 
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lead .Him to do it-in the life to 
come... If sin and misery can be 
over-ruled for the good of his king- 
dom in this world, they may in, the 
next, 

It is. not. true, however, that the 
greatest good of creatures is God’s 
supreme end. This would be. de- 
rogatory to his character. If it 
were, \1ight. for God to love his 
creatares more than himself, why 
might not they be allowed to love 
and serve the creature rather than 
the Creator? According to Scrip- 
ture and reason, God’s supreme 
end is hisown glory. And justice 
is one of those. unchangeable per- 
fections in his nature, which He 
means to glorify forever and ever. 

Again, it is said, that the Scrip- 
ture speaks of God in such language 
as this: Who will have all men to 
be saved, and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.” And God’s 
will must be executed, 

There are several senses in 
which God may be said, with truth 
and in consistency, with endless 
punishment, to will that all men 
shou!d be saved. 

1. It is his will of command, that 
all should repent, come to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and be saved.— 
Sut his will of command is often 
broken, by his disobedient creat- 
ures, to their cost. 5 

2. It is his will of decree, that 
men ofall sorts should be saved. 

3. It is bis will of decree, that 
all men, without exception, should 
be saved on. condition, that they’ 
come to r‘pentance and the know- 
ledge of the truth, egreeably to his 
will of command. Indeed, 

4. He sincerely wills, chooses, 
or desires the salvation of all. man- 
kind in itself considered. And in 
the same sense, He may be said to 
will, that all mankind should be ho- 
ly and happy in the present. life, 
But his choosing all this in itself 


considered, is perfectly consistent 
with his choosing on the whole, 
that many of his creatures should 
be sinful and miserable, both here 
and hereafter. All passages of 
this kind, therefore, may be under- 
stood in perfect: consistency with 
the doctrine of endless.-panis 
ment. 1 
t is sometimes said, that unless 
shall save all mankind, He 
cannot destroy the works of the 
devil. 

But it may be-replied, 

1. That merely saving all man 
kind would not destroy the works 
of the devil. Satan might still re- 
joice that he had already done so 
much mischief in the world.» Un- 
less, 

2, All things should be made to 
redound to the glory of God, and 
the final overthrow and confusion 
of his enenriess When this shall 
be done, Satan’s head will be 
bruised, and his works and king- 
dom destroyed. 

' Tt is sometimes said, that accord- 
ing to the doetrine of endless pun- 
ishment, more will be lost. than 
saved, 

But supposing it is so. Who 
ought to object, if the glory of God 
require jt. From prophecies con- 
cerning the Millennium, however, 
we have reason to think, that many 
more will be saved than lost. 

It is sometimes said, that the 
most malignant, sinner in the 
world would not punish his ene- 
mies forever. 

This may be admitted, and easily 
accounted for. _ Sinners do not 


hate sin on account of its criminal- - 


iY 4 heir selfish hatred, there- 
fore, is often.turned into selfish 
compassion, and selfish love. And 
besides this, they. have no. regard 
for the good of the universe, But 
God _ hates sin for what it is in it. 
self. Of course, his hatred of it 





can never change, hor be tarned 
away. And He has a supreme 
and everlasting regard to the great- 
est good,in every putrishment which 
He inflicts. His goodnesss, there- 
fore, must render Him more dis- 
posed to punish his enemies, than 
sinfal selfish creatures can be to 
punish theirs. 

It is said, that although ’s 
predictions and promises pledve 
his truth, yet his threatenings do 
not. 

This objection supposes that 
God has actually threatened end- 
less punishment to the wicked ; 
that it cannot be proved that He 
will not execute his thréatenings ; 
and that it is probable that He witl 
execute them. And this is con- 
firmed by the numerous instances 
in which God has actaally fulfilled 
his threatenings. 

Besides, there are many threat- 
enings against the finally impeni- 
tent whieh are invelved in predic- 
tions, and also in promises in fa- 
vour of the righteous, and in favour 
of Christ. - 

Moreover, the finally impenitent 
shut every door of hope against 
themselves. For they reject the 
only possible way of saivation. 

Si T: 
ae 
THE MILLENNIUM. 

As the opinion, th:t the duration 
of the Millennium will be 365,000 
years, is not, so far as we know, 
very prévalent among theologians, 
its defence may be properly re- 
linqnished to those who embrace 
it. To asit appears inconsistent 


with many passages in scripture 
* which speak of the Judgment-day 
as near at hand, and also with those 
which represent the general course 
of the world as evil and wicked ; 
tw say nothing of the difficulties it 
involves in respeet to population. 


The Millennium, 





ocTosBeR, 


Those who defend it, fay much 
stress on the fact, that in prophet- 
ieal language generally, each day 
is to be interpreted as a year; and 
since 1000 years include 365,000 
days, they infer that the Milletmi- 
am will continue 365,000 years : 
6n which supposition, the world is 
yet in its very infancy. But adopt- 
Ing, as we said, the other and ¢om- 
mon opinion, viz. that the “ thou- 
sand years” spoken of in scripture 
is to be taken liter: Hy, we shalf 
éndeavor to show, that antil the 
termination of this period, the earth 
wilt not be overstocked with itthab- 
itants. And in order to do this, 
several preliminaries tequiré to be 
established. 

1. The ertent of the tabitable 
Earth. Instead of 100,006,000 
square miles, which oar corres- 
pondent mentions, we should e=ti- 
mate the namber at about 40,000, 
(00. The whole extent “of land 
on the globe, in distinction from 
water, is stated by Hassel, at 50: 
554,960 square miles ; by Graberg, 
at 49,978,427 ; by Laveisne, at 41- 
648,651. The two former may be 
nearest the troth : yet it should be 
remembered that |. rge tracts are 
uninhabitable on account of the se- 
verity of clinvate, and other large 
tracts are irreclaimable deserts. 

2. Present poputation of the 
World. Tt is very common” to 
hear the poputation of the world 
stated at the round number of 800, 
000,060: But while the difficulty 
of forming a correct estimate is 
readily acknowledged, we consider 
it cert»in that this nuniber is too 
large. Malte Brun, one of the la- 
test and best of geographers, calcu- 
lates it ut 660,000,000; which is 
probably not far from the trath. 
The former estimate is based on 
the supposition that the population 
of China is 883,000,000; a thing 
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improbable in itself, and rendered 
stil more so by recent discoveries, 
throygh the medium of Dr. Mor- 
rison. and others. It is now gen- 
erally stated at 150,000,009. 

3. The ratio of Increase. Cal- 
cplation. will show, that the popu- 
lation of the world has by no means 
doubled so often as.once in a cen- 
tury.. Had it increaked at this 
rate, on an average, since the time 
ot the Flood, and bad thexe at that 
time been.only two persons, in ex- 
istence, it would now amount, in 


‘round pumbers, to 7,700,900,000, 


020.. But to determing what Las 
been the average ratio. of inexease, 
isnot so.easy. The difficulty ari- 
ses from the impossibility of ascer- 
taining with aecuracy the popula- 
tion of the world ip any given peri- 
od of antiquity. We will, however, 
fix upon the 500th year before the 
Christian era. The life of man 
was now redue¢ed to, its. ‘three 
score years andten.” ‘The coun- 
tries around the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean, whatever might 
be true of others, were populous. 
It. had been found by actual enu- 
meration, some 400 years previous, 
that the children of Israel.and Ju- 
dab numbered 1,300,000 fighting 
men: indigating a population of 
at. least 8,000,000. There is no 
reason to suppase it had essential- 
ly. diminished. Persia, under the 
guidance of Cyrus and others, had 
reached the zenith of its glory. In 
twenty-four years after the date we 
have chosen, Xerxes. invaded 
Greece with a.mixed population,ac- 
cording to Lempriere, of 5,288,220 
souls; from which itis safe. to in- 
fer, that .the whole population of 
the empire amounted to at least 
12,000,000 or 15,000,000. Egypt, 
each able 

to hold a:powerfyl competition with 
Polestinns vy offerds sufficient 
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evidenoe (if all other were want- 
ing) that they contained a numer 
ous population. That of Egypt,at 
about this period, is usually esti 
mated at 7,000,000 or 8,000,000. 
We might mention Greece, and 
Carthage, and Indja, and. Rome; 
and dwell on the probability of a 
large population in China ;' bat if 
it is evident that the. population of 
the world atthe date mentioned 
was not less than 25,000,000, .our 
object, thus far, is accomplished. 
How many times, them, must ‘a 


population of 25,000,000 be doub- 


led, in order to make the number 


666,090,000? Answer, four times 


and three fifths 


If the pepulation of the world 
has doubled only four ti ori and 
three fifths sinve the 500th year 
before the Christian era—i.e. in 
2327 years—how many year, en 
an average, have ‘been required f 
each reduplication ? Answer, 
years! 

We have, then, the silo 
date : Extent of the habi nig 
40,000,000 square miles; p 
population, 660,000,000 — 
doubles onge in 900 yeazs. 

Now supposing the Millennipm 
to commence in the year of .our 
Lord 2000, which is, perhaps the 
common opinion, though many exr 
pect its arrival sooner, the.popula- 
tion ofthe world, if it increase ip 
the same ratio as for 227.. 
past, will amount to 888,360,000 ; 
and at.the end of the “thousand 
years,” to 3,553,440,000 ; of 89 
inhabitants to.every square mile.of 
the habitable earth. ‘The popular 
tion of Massachusetts, ip 1920, 
was 72 to every square mile;. of 
Prussia, according to.a Jate.censua, 
94; Austria, 105; Great Beitain, 
I; France, 146 ; or 
Netherlands, 206... 












































<: But it may be said, that at pres- 
entthe population of the globe is 
increasing more rapidly than the 
average of 2327 years past. This 
wedo not devy; though it is not 
proved by mere assertion. We 
know,'however, according to the 
best authorities, that while the 
United States are doubijing their 
population once in 25 years, many 
other countries, once populows and 
flourishing, are now comparatively 
desolate. The united population 
of Syria and Palestine does not at 
present exceed J ,800,000. Egypt, 
instead. of its seven or eight millions 
3000 -years ago, contains perhaps 
2,500,000. Assyria, whose capital 
alone (Nineveh) 1000 years before 
the Christian era, was the abode of 
600.000 accomplished and Juxari- 
ous inhabitants, is tenanted by 
some 100,000 wretched beings, 
who subsist chiefly by plunder, 
Carthage, which, in the first Punic 
war, contained 700,000 inhabit- 
ants, isa desert. The same may 
be siiid of Babylon, with its hun- 
dred brazen gates. The whole 
country of Babylonia and Chaldea 
contains a population ofonly about 
1,000,000. . Nor are instances 
wanting in Europe, where the 
‘course Of population is retrograde. 
Such is the case, atleast, with Hol- 
Jand and Norway. Even France, 
‘at her rate of increase from 1791 
to 1820, would scarcely double her 
population in 300 years! 

‘But it will be said, again, that on 
account of the cessations of wars, 
‘and the absence of destructive vi- 
ees, the increase of population in 
the'time of. the Miliennium, will 
be grertly accelerated: and more- 
overt, that we have strong-intima- 
tions'in the Word of God (Isaiah 
xv. 20) that during this happy. pe- 
riod, the life.of man. will be’ pro- 
longed All this we admit: And 
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itis a most pleasing thought, that 
the company of the redeemed, be- 
fore joined by only here and there 
an individual, shall then be swelled 
into “‘a great multitude which no 
man can number.” 

If we suppose that on account of 
the circumstauces just mentioned, 
the population of, the world will 
double, in the Millennium, twice 
as often as on an average fov 2327 
years past, then taking S83,360, 
800 [the number of inhabitants 
which will be on the earth A. D. 
2000, according to the ratio of 
increase since B. C. 500} it will 
amount, at the close of the “‘ thon- 
sand years,” tono les than 14, 
233,760,000; or 365 inhabitants 
toevery square mile of the habits 
ble globe! Thisis nearly five times 
the density of population in the 
State of Massachusetts, and to that 
of Ireland and the Netherlands 
nearly as 1 to 13-4. 

The question then arises, how 
cm all these mitlions find subsis- 
tence ? The habitable earth is not 
all like Ireland and the Nether- 
lands in respeet to fertility; yet 
even in these countries, the “plague 
of hunger’ is by no means a stran- 
ger. Revelation enables us to 
solve the difficulty. In the same 
connexion, where it is s:id “the 
child shall die an hundred years 
old,” itis also said, “they shalf not 
labor in vain, nor bring * forth 
for trouble.” ‘This, and ‘ other 
passages of the same impor)’ aw- 


‘thorize us to believe, that, during 


the Millenniur, the ‘earth will as- 
sume new fertility, and conséquent- 
ly be capabie of supporting a much 
greater populati mthan‘at present. 
As the groutid was originally curs- 


-ed on account Of sin} so when man 


shall ‘possess a character resém- 
bling that which he has lost, why 
should it be deemed improbable 
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strained? +» ' 

df this view of the subject be cor- 
rect; it is easy to see how terrible 
must be the state of the world, when 
the thousand years -being fulfilled, 
** Satan shall be loosed a little sea- 
son.” The ‘evil passions of men 
being again predominant, this im- 
mense population will become like 
araging sea. The curseupon the 
ground returning in its full force, 
famine will urge the nations on to 
deeds of untold violence, in order 
to possess each other's territory and 
means of subsistence. A popula- 
tion so dense, and withal so des- 


. perate, will -be: fit instruments for 


the designs of ambition, and the 
malice of persecutors. Satan will 
“go out to deceive the nations 
which are in the four quarvers of 
the earth, Gog and Magog, to 
gather them together to battle; 
the number of whom is as the sand 
of the'sea.” —N. Y. Observer. 
—»—— 
PRACTICAL OWENISM. 

We have no where seen so full'a 
statenient of the affairs of New Har- 
tony, as in the ‘following article; 
which we copy from the Hampshire 
Gazette, 
Mr. Owen’s Community alt New Har- 

mony, Indiana. 

oo Mr, Owen’s attempt to establish 
his, New Social System in the west, 
on the, principle of a. community 
of, interest, bas entirely failed, and 
he, has departed for Scotland. A 
correspondent of the Worcester 
Spy, who has been a member of his 
Society. on the Wabash for 16 
months, gives a brief sketch of 
their proceedings during that time. 
When he. joined the preliminary 
society in December, .1825, the 
avumber of members, was 1000, and 
all were in high hopes of success. 


Practical-Otvenism. 
_that the curse shall in part be -re- 
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Though they had many-difficulties 
to encounter, they fully believed 
that on Mr.,Owen’s retutn from 
Seotland, they should be conducted 
directly.to prosperity and. happi- 
ness. Alm <t irresistible. allure; 
ments were held out for youth to 
join the society. ln accordance 
with Mr. Owen’s precepts, amuse+ 
ments and pleasure were liberally 
encouraged ; their days and nights, 
including the Sabbath, were spent 
in frolic. and. revelry ; and: balls, 
concerts and cards occupied al- 
most their whole attention. .. Busi- 
ness was neglected, and confusion 
soon ensued. Mr. Owen appear- 
ed again among them.in January, 
1826, and immediately proposed 
the dissolution of the preliminary 
society, and _ organization of a 
community of common . 
This was effected after cones i 
position, and a new constitution 
was adopted, Soon after this, Mr, 
Owen introduced a uniformity of 
dress, That of the woman was 
frock, very full, belted on, and ex- 
tending a little below the knee, and 
pantaletts—the neck .and. arms 
bare. Some, of the females, re- 
belled,. and would not. wear »the 
dress recommended. nor associate 
with these. who did. The-dress 
of the men. was a short jacket 
without any collar, drawn on over 
the head, with pantaloons buttoned 
on it, and belted round the waist. 
This dress was wholly discontinu- 
ed after a few months. Mr. Ow- 
en’s next step was a public protest 
against the marriage. ceremony. 
He said it was absurd for aman 
and woman to promise to love each 
other their whole lives.. This meas- 
ure was strongly disapproved, es- 
pecially by the women. , Op the 
Ath of July, 1826, Mr. Qwen.came 
out with his declaration, of «mental 
independence, which .drew, from 


5IT™ 
apers throughout the Union, show- 
pe ant ui invective and ridi- 
cule. He asserted that all the 
evils aud calamities of man had 
theit source in institutions of re- 
ligion, individeal interest, and mar- 
riage, and declared his community 
free from those sources of evils. 
This declaration excited feelings 
Of astonishment and disgust among 
the members. Innumierable evils 
presented themselves before and 
after this event; the constitation 
was rejected, and various other 
plans adopted with no better suc- 
cess. In October last, a contract 
was proposed by which those who 
invested their property were to re- 
ceive it ugain, if they should after- 
wards withdraw, and a Board of 
‘Trustees was appointed. All did 
not do, and as bankruptey was fast 
approaching, it was found necessa- 
ry to order the least efficient mem- 
bers to leave the community. Ma- 
ny families left the place under ve- 
Fy unh«ppy circumstances, utter- 
img bitter curses against Mr. Ow- 
én; others could not go for want 
of means, and refused to obey the 
etder; and finally the Trustees 
wete forced to break up the com- 
manity, and return to the individ- 
nal system. Some hired or pur- 
chased houses or shops; others 
formed small colonies on the New 
Harmony lands; a number settled 
in Ohio; and many returned fo 
their former places of residence. 
Many respectable families have 
sactificed much property to pro- 
miote this visionary scheme, and 
the hopes of all have been blasted. 
Most of then have lost their confi- 
dence in Mr. Owen, and attribute 
their tnisfortunes to him. Mr. O's 
son still remains at’ N. Harmony, 
and publishes a paper, but his state- 
inénits are not to be relied on. 
Thus has ended this new-fan- 
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gied project for thé-metioration of: 

the human race, and thus ‘withend: 

the plans of ali pretended reform. 

ers who diveard the doctrines and 
daties of Christianity. 

quem 

From the Charleston Observer. 

OBITUARIES. 

“ Nothing but good of the dead,’ 
is an adage which humanity first 
uttered, and repeats every hours 
“Nothing but trath of the dead,’ 
would be an adage which would: 
abbreviate obituaris most mérciless* 
ly. It would prevent the exercise 
of many a first attempt of the pen. 
Tt would painfully repress. many @ 
feeling which can be etpended im 
thé praise of the departed.» ft 
would disperse many a flattering 
dream, in which survivors leve:to 
indulge. 

But all this.is only one view of 
the picture. If we stand on the 
other side, matters are more intel+ 
ligible. There is the key to the 
meaning. And we begin to dis- 
cover that obituary writers have 
told more truth than they had in- 
tended themselves; for example, 
here is the notice of one who “ had 
many virtues, beloved by all who 
had the happiness of knowing him.” 
That is, he was neither one thing 
nor the other—a unit in society 
pass him by. 

No. 2. “He was kind and gen- 
erous in his nature, wronged fore, 
and died 4s’ he lived, without an 
enemy.” Poot fellow! he dieda 
drunkard, and the name he bas 
left isa legacy of dishohor to his 
offspring. 

No. 3. * He was of at indepen+ 
dent and high-minded spirit; & 
strong sense of Virtue, and delicate 
consciousness of integrity. ‘He 


has gone to reap thé blessed te+ 
Reader dd 
the man wart 


ward of the upright.” 
not follow him’: 
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- made them his own.” 


murderer ; two months before his 
death” he ‘stood on the guilty field 
of the Daellist. » 

- No 4) “Gifted by natare with a 
fine understanding, he ventured to 
think for himself, amd never suffer- 
ed his opinions to be chained down 
to the conceptions of other men, 
uriti! after an imp-rtial scrutiny, he 
He wis an 
infidel.’ 

No & “ He: had his faalts, and 
whov'has not? But then he had 


/ many redeeming qualities.” . Here 


the cloud which covers ‘truth is 
thin and fleecy. The subject was 
“ bitterness to the Tnother that bore 
him :” dissipated, ‘petulant, quar- 
rélsome. 

No. 6. “ Having falfiled the 
duties of life, he departed with pi- 
ous résigwatiot to the will of his 
God.” That is, there were no visi- 
ble ‘horrors of remorse ; nor could 
there have been in the lethargy of 
his disease; But in life and health, 
he was a stranger to the household 
of God. 

No: 7. “ When dying, he niani- 
fested confulence in that God, who 
looks mildly on the frailties of his 
creitares; and in repentance and 
hope he departed to a better world.” 
Frailties is a light word for a heavy 
thitig. And the repentance is 
worth—-exactly as much as the re- 
péentance ofa dying hour. 

No. 8. “ Alas! he is gone ; atid’ 
left ‘a numerous circle of friends to 
bewail his itretrievable loss ; arronty 
whorn, not least, is his inconsdlable 
widow?” — Wait a Kittle while—try 
her fiext year. 

Nov B® “ Actively pious in life, he 
died as he had lived pure and holy.” 
Perhaps so, or, ‘perhaps he was a 
bigét ; of perhaps he was avaric- 
iowe; ‘for the piety of some people 
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en, and our Hopes are hailton what: 
we know of him id the world; then’ 
he needs no obituary, wih 
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BARRE, MASS. 

By a letter from a gentleman fa! 
Barre, we fearn, that the prospects’ 
of teligion are brightening in ‘that 
town, where they have lémg beer * 
exceedingly dark: A ¢hurch was 
organized on the 15th of August, © 
consisting of 1f males‘and @1' fe~ 
males, called The Evanvelid 
Congrégational Chairch in ® - 
Most of the members lately belong- 
éd to the 6ld church in Barré, and 
were fornted by an éxparte ‘Coun- 
cil, composed of ‘representatives 
of the churches in New-Braintree, 
Leicester, Westmhitistet, Rutlahd 
and Holden. ‘The five pa*tors 
were present. ‘The fairness of the 
proceeding will'be manifest, by the’ 
following extract from the Result 
of Council. “A committee, appoitit- 
ed to tvait on the pastér of the old 
church, reported, * That they were 
kindly received by the Rev: Mr. 
Thompson; that’ he stated, that 
the 4ggrieved tad applied to’ the’ 
church under his care for a dis- 
mission, that they might be organ- 
izéd ifito a Separate chtth, “and 
that the request was not granted; — 
that a further request for a muttial 
Council on the ‘part of tie aggriev- 
ed, was denizd ;—he ‘stated also; 
that the proceedings’ of thie’ said 
aggrieved brethren had, as far “as 
he kitéw, been regular /—that they 
are under no ecclesiastical’ ¢én- 
sure ;~—and that the chatéh had no 
cominuni¢ation to ‘make to thi¥ 
Council.” _ 

The wy is thus prepared, “for 
the introduction Of thé gospel ‘Trito’ 


costs then very little. Or, he may” that large and populods towh Pati 


hate been of the heritaze of Mewv- we hope it may soon be titpehied 
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in its purity, and: be attended by 
the power of the Spirit of God.— 
Boston Rec. & Tel. 
nate: 
NEW ORLEANS. 

When Louisiana was ceded to 
the United States, this city con- 
tained about 11,000 inhabitants. 
Its present population is probably 
over 50,000, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. Rather more than half speak 
the French, as their native lin- 
guage; and a considerable number 
of Americins have intermarried 
with the French, and have become 
amalgamated with them; so that 
there are probibly not less than 
30,000 who ordinarily speak the 
French language. Yet there is 
not a single Protestant French 
Church in that city. The Rev. 
Me. De Fernex, a Protestant 
French clergyman from Geneva, 
arrived there in March last, and 
wes received with much kindness, 
not only by the Protestants, but by 
Catholics. Since then, a Prot- 
estant French congregation has 
been collected und organized, and 
Mr. De Fernex his become its 
pastor. The Society hive resolv- 
ed to build a church as soon as 
they can raise the necessary funds. 
But few of the Protestants.are rich, 
and to enable them to accomplish 
the object, they are compelled to 
appeal to the liberality of Chris- 
tians inthe Atlantic States. Mr. 
De Fernex is now in this city to 
solicit subscriptions for that pur- 
pose. When’ we look at the con- 
dition of New Orleans, and call to 
mind the immense influence it now 
has and must forever continue to 
have on the whole population of 
the mighty valley of the Mississip- 
pi, we feel assured thatthe sympa- 
thies of Christians of all denomin- 
ations will be enlisted in favor of 
this infant church; and that the 


' ex 
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citizens of Boston. will, with their: 
accustomed liberabity,aid im ereet~ 
ing atemple in which its members 
may Worship the God of their fa- 
thers according to their own faith. 
Boston Daily Ade, 

We have received a circular let- 
ter from New Orleans, which 
makes the statements above quot- 
ed, «nd solicits the aid of Chris- 
tians in this section of the coun, 
try.. We hope Mr. De Fernex will 
be received with that liberality of; 
feeling, which the importance of, 
his object demands.— Rec. & Tel. 





EVANGELIOAL RELIGION IN GER- 
MANY. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. B. 
Kurtz, dated Erfurt (Prussia) May 
14, 1827, 

In Germany the religion of the 
Redeemer is gaining ground. Ra- 
tionalists, so called, by which is 
meant a large and learned class of 
people in this hemisphere, some- 
what similar to our Unitarians, yet 
whose principles are often. even 
more objectionable than those of 
the rankest Socinians, are begin- 
ning to be ashamed of themselves, 
and though they formerly: gloried 
mi the name of rationalists, they 
now entirely disclaim the appella- 
tion, and their ranks (a few years 
ago so formidable) have of late 
been considerably thinned by the 
increasing and overpowering inflau- 
ence of true evangelical religion. 
In Berlin, the metropolis of Prussia, 
a very populous and splendid city, 
where I spent seven- weeks, and 
therefore had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted ' with the state of 
religious matters, the’ cause of 


Christ is triumphant. A few years 
since,this great city was in a most 
deplorable condition, both ina mor- 
al and religious point of, view.-— 
Christ was-banished from the pul- 
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pit as well as-from the desk of the 
professor, unbelief and scepticism 
were the order of the day, and he 
who dared to declare his belief in 
the Scriptares as the iuspired word 
of God, waslaughed at as a poor 
ignorant mystic; and now the very 
reverse of all this is a fact. Inno 
city have I met with so many hum- 
blewand cordial followers of the 
Lamb ; in the University a mighty 
change, has taken place, and from 
almost every pulpit the cause of 
the Redeemer is ably vindicated, 
and the efficacy of his. atoning 
blood is held forth and proclaimed 
in strains at which the very Angels 
cannot but rejoice, and which the 
stoutest heart is often unable to 
resist. We also mect with Bi- 
ble Societies all over Germany, and 
in Saxony the Lutheran Church is 
at this moment forming a Mission- 
ary Society for the evangelization 
of the North-American Indians. 





_ REVIVAL IN INDIA. 
A letter from the Rev. Mr, Mault, 
Missionary at Nagercoil, in Travan- 


‘core, contains the following interest- 


ing particulars, as publisbed in the 
London Evangelical Magazine for 
September : 

“In many of the congregations 
the work of the Lord is really be- 


_gun, At‘Tamaracoolaum and Agatc- 


sepum, there are several. who adorn 
the doctrines, of the Gospel, and 
are exerting, themselves to bring 
others toa participation of the sme 
blessings. Their outward condi- 
tion is greatly improved, especially 
many ofthe women, whose cleanly 
appeazance and. devotion in the 
house of God, is a great contrast to 
whatis was five or six years ago, 
when you were favored with an op- 
portunity of sowing the seed.ameng 
them. . Many of them are.new so 
attentive to the things spoken, that 
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it is rently delightfalto make known 
the Gospel tothem: At titnes’'t 
feel so much pleasure and enlarge- 
ment in the work; that I cannot but 
believe the: Lord is of a'trath, with 
us. ‘Phe good done is not confin- 
ed to our place; for in most of the 
congregttions that have been’ for 
some time established, there “are 
many interesting people, who, t 
trust, have passed from darkness to 
light. . 


“The work began with the 
Reapers, many of whom are real- 
ly devoted to their work ; and-with 
their. zeal is mixed a great dealof 
pradence. You, will be glad to 
hear that Daverum, Moses, Solo- 
mon, Christian, Prkeyanthem, and 
Natamby,* are among, the number. 
How delighted would. you; be te 
witness the, eilect. produced .-by 
preaching the glorious doctrines 
of Christ among, them. I know 
not that it is to be attributed te any 
one in particular. The holiness 
of God’s law, the evil of sin; the in- 
finite love of Christ, manifested in 
the death of the cross, and what he 
effects on the hearts of men by his 
Spirit, are the subjects on which 
we principally dwell. On Friday 
week, when speaking of the evil of 
sin, and the infinite love of Christ 
in being made sin for ps, that, we 
might be made the. righteousness 
of God in Him, the Readers pres- 
ent were deeply affected ; L believe 
there was not a dry eye amon 
them. How different is the spect 
of things from what it was 1 ut 
his God’ wrought! Sufficient, you 
will say, to check unbelief, and to 
prompt to vigorous; exettion,,. By 
the help of God, I am determined to 
work while it.is called, day.-, L.witt 
just add, that I trustthe Lord has 
also begun to bestow’ his blessings 





* These wore educated ia the Seminary 
at Nagereai}, 





upon our labors in the schools, for 
several children seem to be under 
pious innpressions.” 





ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


1827.. September 26. Ordained 
Rev. Navnanre, WALES, as pastor 
of the Ist Cong. Church -in Belfast, 
Me. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Sntith, 
from Ezek. xxi. 27. 

1827. October 4th. Ordained Rev. 
Joun A. Prouprrr, as pastor of the 
first Presb. Church in Newburyport, 
Ms. Sermon by Rey. Dr. Proudfit of 
Salem, N. Y. from 2 Tim. iv. 5. 


1827. September 26th. Installed 
Rev. Jusites WeviMan as pastor 
of the Cong. Church, Warner, N. H. 
Sermen by Rev. Dr. Wood of Bas- 
cowen. 

1827. September 26th. Installed 
Rev Jonn 0. Cnrovutes as pastor of 
the 2d Baptist Church in Newport. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Gano. 


1827. October 4th. Ordained Rev. 
Baaxis Sanprorp as pastor of the 
Union Trin. Church im E. & W. 
Bridgewater, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
R. S. Stores. 

1827. September 12th. Installed 
Rev. Groner Cowxss as pastor of 
the 2d Con. Church in Danvers, Ms. 
Sermon by Prof. Woods, from Ezek. 
vii. I, 

1827. September 27th. Ordained 
Rev. Sotomon Harpy, LEANDER 
Coss, and Tuomas R. Durrer, as 
Evangelists, and devoted to Missions 
in the Western States. The solem- 
nity was performed in Park-Street 
Meeting-house, Boston. Sermon by 
Rey. Joseph Sandford of Brooklyn, 

4827. September 26th. Ordained 
Rev. Bennet Rozerrs as colleague 

tor of the Con. Church in Dur- 

am, Me. Sermon by Rev. Caleb 
Bradley, from Ezekiel iii. 17. 

1827. August 29th. Installed 
Rev: Putretros Cxiark as pastor of 
the Con. Church in Londonderry, Vt. 
Sermon by..Rev. S. R. Arms, trom 
Neh. iv. 3. 





Ordinations and Installations — Poetry. ‘ocTonaR, 


POETRY. 





FROM THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 
‘Twas Sabbath, as T turned my way 
Into the Chusch-yard, to allay 
The earthly passions: ‘wave: 
The setting sun iis mild beams shed, 
As strait | sought among the dead, 
A Mother’s hallowed graye. 


A Mother's grave—that Mother’s-voige 
Oit made my infant heart rejoice; 
And kind instructions gave ; 
Oft, flying to her faithfal breast; 
She’s hush’d my anxiogs feurs to rest, 
And here’s that Mother’s grave. 


She taught my youthful heart to flee 
Each vicious course,and revelry ; 
She bid me never lave 
In witebing pleasure’s stream ; 
Sne’s gone, plas! ’Twas.but a dream, ’ 
And this is now her graye. : 


Oft, bent in supplication there, 

Her closet wilnessed fervent prayer, 
Heaven’s richest gifts 1o.craye 

Upor my head—a thoughtlesschild, + 

Who wondered there she never smiled— 
Here’s now that Mother's grave. 


Methinks [ hear her warping yoice— 

“ Beware, my son, the foolish chaice, 
And let not vice enslave. 

Beware at pleasure’s shrine ta bend, 

Beware the drunkard’s shameful end” 
But no! for here’s her grave. 


She diced, Ah, who can tel] the power 
Of sorrow in tbut parting hour, 
That bade me madly rave. 
A Mother gone! that dearest friend, ° 
To whom my best affegtions bend, 
And here was made her grave. 


Time since hns passed—and with it I 
Have left mine own nativity, 

To worldly.cares.a slave. 
It isnot oft that | eome-here, ‘ 
To pluck a flower and drop a-tear, 
E’en on a Mother’s grave. ; 


Her grave! Ah, no? she is not-here ; 
With that bright throng she’ll soon, ap- 
pear, 
Whom Jesus came to save : 
Why mourn J, for she is not dead: 
She lives, with her triumphant Head; 
*Tienot her spirits’s grave, 


Sept.:Gth, 1827, IVOR. 





